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Reading. — ^Narrative in monosyllables. 

Writing, — Fonn on black-board or slate, from, 
dictation, letters, capital and small, manu- 
script. 

Arithmetic. — Form on black-board or slate, from 
dictation, figures up to 20; name at sight 
figures up to 20 ; add and subtract figures 
up to 10 ; orally, firom examples on black- 
board. 




PREJFACE. 

This little book has been written for the use 
of children between six and eight years of 
age, and is especially adapted for such as are 
about to be presented for examination in 
Standard I. of the Eevised Code. Before 
commencing it, the pupils should have 
gone through the Introductory Primer of 
the Series, which it is desirable they should 
do, if possible, in the Infant School. 

The Book differs from most others of its 
kind chiefly in the following particulars : — 

1. Every lesson is written entirely m 
monosyllables. 

It has been acknowledged by teachers of 
the greatest experience that to make children 
fanuliar with our words of one syllable, in 
as great a variety as possible, is one of the 
best and surest foundations upon which to 
build up other parts of the language. In this 
book a copious vocabulary of monosyllables 
has been given in the form of connected 
narratives, &c., such a method being prcr 
ferred because the child is not only interested 
while learning to read, but is at the same 
time storing the mind with ideas. Many of 
the lessons may be read either before or 
after the corresponding object lessons have 
been given by the teacher ; while it is hoped 
that the introduction of Fables (translated 
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into monosyllables) will prove an interesting 
novelty for young children. 

2. Lessons in script and examples in 
arithmetic have not been introduced, as 
being out of place in a book for teaching 
Reading, and as not there answering any 
practical purpose. 

3. No columns of words have been given 
at the commencement of each lesson as 
exercises in spelling. 

The fact that dictation is the best test for 
ascertaining whether a child can spell cor- 
rectly or not, tends to prove that the spelling 
of words is best learnt when their meaning 
and use in a sentence are understood. It is 
therefore recommended that every word as 
it occurs in the lesson should be spelt by 
the children first simultaneously ^ and then 
mdivid/iially before the lesson is read. 

Copying from the book, and dictation (on 
slates) of the lessons, or parts of them, 
ought to commence as soon as the pupils 
are able to write the letters of the alphabet. 
The same plan should be pursued with 
Standard II. In this manner the children 
may, from the very first, be gradually pre- 
pared to avoid faihure in the exercise they 
will have in dictation when they come to be 
presented for examination in Standard III. 

C. B. 

London: Staff 1667. 
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4 READING BOOK NO. I. 

or make spots of ink on the desks, or 
break the slates. If you do all your 
work well and are good, those who 
teach you will be glad, and you will 
feel glad too. But if you do not try to 
learn, it will serve you right if you nave 
to stay in school when the rest are gone 
home, till you have done your work. 

2. THE WOOD. 

I LIKE to walk in the wood when the 
sun is hot ; for there we can be in the 
shade. How nice and green the grass 
and leaves look in all the cool parts. 
The birds fly to and fro, and build 
their nests on the boughs of the trees, 
and in the hedge that skirts the wood. 
They seem to love the wood, and there 
they sing their songs from morn till 
eve. 

One day when we were in the wood 
we found a wild bees' nest in a hole .in 
the stump of an old oak tree. Some 
boys tried hard to get at it, but they 
could not do so ; for the bees flew out 
and stung them so much, that they 
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were glad to run off as fast as they 
could. You may be sure they were 
found no more near that spot. 

Through the wood runs a small 
brook, in which now and then you 
may see a fish; and if your eyes are 
quick ones, you may watch it as it 
darts here and there in search of food. 
Some nut trees grow on the banks of 
this small stream, and we go there 
to get the nuts when they are ripe. 
The grass and moss on the banks, too, 
are so green and soft, that we sit or lie 
there, and watch the clear cool stream 
as it flows past us. We have to take 
care that we do not slip, for the stream 
is deep in some parts. Tom Jones fell 
in one day, when he tried to get a nest 
built on the bough of a tree close to the 
stream; and the next day Bill Smith 
feU in when he made a dart with his 
hand to catch a fish which he saw. 
Both boys got their clothes wet through, 
and had to run home as fast as they 
could and change them: if they had 
not done this, they would have caught 
bad colds. 
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3. A WALK THEOUGH THE LANES. 

It is a fine spring day, and so we will take 
a long walk through the lanes. Get oil 
your caps, boys, then, and let us start 
at once; tlius we shall make the most 
of our time, and see as much as we 
can. 

We will go first by the lane at the 
side of the wood, as the sun is so hot. 
There we shall walk for a long way 
in the shade. Then we can pass round 
the hill and so not come back by the 
same way ; but we must take care to 
be at home in time for tea. 

Now we are half-way down the lane, 
and here, for a short time, let us sit and 
rest on this bank close by the hedge. 
How nice and white the May looks on 
the hedge, and how sweet is its smell. 

But hark! there is the loud sweet 
song of the lark. See how high he 
mounts in the clear blue sky, and 
siogs as he soars, till he at last looks 
Hke a small dark speck. He can see his 
mate, the hen lark, as she sits on her 
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nest in the long grass ; and if she but 
calls to him, he hears her at once. 
Then he folds his wings, and drops 
like a stone to the ground to her just 
ad if he had been shot. But come and 
look for the nest, which is not far oflT, 
I am sure. See, here it is, and in it 
are four young larks, that hold up 
their small beaks for food. Mind you 
do not step on them, or you will crush 
them all to death with your foot. 

Here we are at the hill, on which 
stands the mill we went to see some 
days since. But now we will pass 
down the lane that will lead us home ; 
we shall pass the fine old oak tree I told 
you of, with the soft moss that grows 
round the trunk. Near it is the nest 
of wild bees which the boys tried to 
dig up, and got well stung for their 
pains. At the end of this lane there is 
the cot of the poor old man, who 
sits at his door and makes mats all 
day long, when the sun is warm and 
bnght. When we are past the cot, 
we shall see some tall elm trees, on 
which the crows have built their nests. 
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Caw ! Caw ! they call to ub as we pass 
them. 

Now let UB make all the haste we 
can and we shall be home just in time 
for tea. ' What a nice walk one may 
have through lanes, and what a great 
deal we can see and learn as we walk. 

4. A TEIP TO THE SEA-SIDE. 

Jane and Sam Smith went to see their 
aunt who lives ten miles off. They 
had to ride there in the train, for they 
could not walk such a long way. They 
were both of them glad to go, as their 
aunt's house was near the sea. On 
fine days, the kind aunt took them out 
to play on the beach. They bought 
spades, with which they dug deep holes 
in the sand ; and they would pick tip 
nice bits of sea- weed and small pink 
and white shells, some of which they 
brought home with them to give to 
their friends. One day, th^ went 
on the sea in a nice boat. Sam sat 
at the side, from where he could dip 
his hands in the sea; and he triea 
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to catch fish, but did not get one ; so 
the man in the boat gave him a small 
crab which he had iaught. They saw 
a great ship, which their aunt told 
them would sail to a land a long way 
off, and then bring back a load of tea, 
and lots of nice things that do not 
grow in our land. Sam said he should 
Bke to go in the fine ship too, but his 
aunt told him he must wait till he 
grew to be a young man, and then he 
might go. Each day as soon as Sam 

got out of his bed, he would go and 
aye a bathe in the sea, and he soon 
learnt to swim. This was good for 
him, as it made him strong. 

5. THE SUN, MOON, AND STARS., 

The bright sun, which gives us Hght 
and heat, shines down on us from the 
sky. You can see the sun rise, if you 
wiH get up in good time, while it is 
Btill dark, and go to the top of a lull. 
Those who have done so say it is a fine 
sight. The sun mounts high up in 
the sky, and when there are no dark 
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elouds we say it is a fine day. You 
will then hear the birds sing and the 
bees hum. Boys «rho have been good 
at school and at home can then go 
put to fly their kites or to play games. 
When the sun goes down, or, as we 
say, sets, it is night. It would then 
be quite dark if we had not the moon 
and the stars. 

I dare say you have seen that the 
moon does not look the same at all 
times. Some nights you will see it 
quite round and full of light ; this we 
call/wfi moon. 

Then there are the stars, which 
look so small to us. If you try to count 
them, you will find it too hard a task. 

God has been good to us, to give us 
the sun, moon, and stars. What should 
we do, if we had no such things to 
give us light by day and by night? 
And yet boys and girls who are bom 
bliad do not see at all ; and we ought 
to thank God that we have our eyes 
and can use them. 
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6. A STOEM AT SEA. 

We went one dark night to walk on 
the shore of the sea. No moon nor 
stars were to be seen in the sky ; the 
wind blew and the waves rose to a 
great height. All at once, we heard 
the sound of a gun far out at sea. 
What could that mean ? We soon 
learnt from some men that it came 
from a ship in the storm, and which 
was in want of help. We heard the 
sound of the guns from time to time 
all that night. At dawn the folks of the 
town who were on the shore saw the 
ship with all her sails and ma^ts gone. 
She was not far off then : we could see 
some men on the deck wave their hands 
to us on shore, and we knew that if no 
help could reach them, they would all 
;o down with the ship and be lost, 
w we saw her on the top of ahigh 
wave, and then she was hid quite from 
our sight. Soon the brave men of the 
town got out a life boat, but when 
they tried to get off, they found the 
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Bea too rough, and that the high waves 
threw their small boat back on the 
shore. By this time the ship had 
been cast on the sharp rocks ; a large 
hole was made in her side and all 
knew now that she would soon go 
down. The men on shore got a rope, 
and one brave man tried to swim to 
the ship with it, but each time he was 
flung back by the waves on to the 
beach. At last, when all hope was 
past, a man came up with a fine large 
dog. As soon as he saw the ship, he 
held up the dog to look at it ; then he 
put one end of the rope into the dog's 
mouth, and bade him take it to those 
on board. Off went the good dog 
and swam to the ship with the rope ; 
and by this means all the poor men 
were brought on shore. They were 
cold and wet but yet safe and sound. 
As for the ship, it soon went down, and 
the things that were in it were all lost. 
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7. FEOST AND SNOW. 

The frost has come, for it is now the 
cold time of the year. The air chills 
us so much, that when we go out we 
must put on great coats or cloaks, and 
wrap up warm to keep out the cold. 
If we do not take care, the frost will 
bite our hands, and feet; it bites fruit, 
too, as the man who sells pears on the 
bridge told us. In the fields you will 
see that the grass and the trees have a 
white coat, which has been put on 
them by the frost. On the pond we 
find ice, and when this gets thick, we 
can go to skate and slide, though we 
must take care that the ice does not 
break and let us in. The froat is of 
great use, as it kills small grubs and 
worms that would do much harm to 
trees and plants. It is good for boys 
and girls to go out when there is a 
frost, and walk, run, and jump till they 
get warm. 

But what is that which just fell on 
my face? It is a flake of snow ; and 
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see how fast it comes down. If it does 
this for some time, we shall then have 
deep snow in the streets of the town, 
in the fields and roads, and on all the 
sides of the hills ; and you will see the 
boughs of the trees bend with its 
weight. 

I have heard and read of men who 
have had to walk through the snow, and 
who have lost their way. They went 
on and on till their limbs grew so cold 
and stiff that they could not move a 
step more; and when the snow was 

fone they were found quite dead, 
heep, too, that have been left out to 
feed on the hills and moors, have been 
caught in a snow-storm and lost. 

Now I will tell you a tale. For 
some days there had been a sharp 
frost, so that when Tom Hill went out 
to play, he found that the ice on the 
pond was as smooth as glass, and so 
thick that men and boys had come to 
skate and slide on it. He was glad to 
see this and made haste to join them 
in their fun. He had not been on the 
ice long, when he fell and broke his 
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arm. Poor boy! he was ill for a long 
time, and had his arm tied in a sling. 
He is well now and can run and play 
at ball ; but he does not like to go on 
the ice, for he knows what a bad fall 
he had, and how long it took to get 
his arm weU. 

8. BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS. 

In the spring time of the year, when 
the frost and snow are gone, if you 
walk through the fields, you will hear 
the birds sing their songs and see them 
hard at work ; for this, you must know, 
is the time when they build their 
nests. They fly to and fro to seek for 
bits of moss, straw, twigs, wool and 
hair, which they take in their beaks to 
the place where they wish to make 
their nice, warm, soft nest. As soon 
as the nest is built, the hen bird lays 
eggs in it. On these eggs she then 
sits for a long time, and keeps them 
warm; till at last the young birds 
come out of the shells. All the time 
that the hen sits on her eggs her mate 
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sings to her, and brings her food. As 
Boon as the young are born the old 
birds fly and seek for seeds, worms, or 
flies. These they bring to the nest 
and give to the wee things, that hold 
up their beaks to be fed. . All day long 
the old ones are at work, and do not 
tire ; but at last the young ones grow 
big and fly from the nest and pick up 
their own food. 

It is wrong for boys to go and find 
birds' nests that they may take the 
eggs or young out of them. I knew a 
boy, who went one day to get the eggs 
out of a nest that a bird had built on 
the top of a high tree. He got up to 
it, but just as he put out his hand, 
the branch on which he stood broke. 
Down he fell to the ground, and his leg 
was so much hurt that some men, who 
came by, had to take him home. He 
was lame for three weeks, and when he 
got well, he went no more to rob birds' 
nests. . 
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9. GEASS AND HAY. 

We have all seen what a nice coat of 
green grass the fields put on in the 
spring time. If men wish to keep 
the grass in their fields short, they 
put cows and sheep there to crop and 
eat it. But if it be left for some time, 
it will grow up tall and strong, till at 
last, on some fine day, men come and 
mow it ; that is, they cut it down with 
scythes, and let it lie for some time in 
the sun to dry. Then, on the hot days, 
when the sun shines, men and boys 
and girls come to the fields and toss 
the grass up, and turn it. This they 
do two or three times, till they find 
that the sun and the wind have made 
it quite dry. They then rake it up 
into heaps, which they place in long 
rows. These heaps stand for some 
time; and should we find them damp 
or wet, they have to be spread out 
once more. When the grass is dried 
we call it hay ; and the cart comes and 
takes it in loads to the yard or to one 

C 
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end of the field, where a hay-rick is 
made. Most boys and girls have seen 
one of these, and know its shape. Some 
straw is put on the top to make the 
rain run off. 

It is great fun to go to the field and 
help to make hay; and then to ride on 
the top of a load of it to the stack. 
How hot they all get, who are hard at 
work in the sun; they puff and blow 
and tire out, but they seem to like it. 

10. COBN. 

Look at that field of com as the ripe 
ears wave to and fro in the wind. 
When the sun shines on it, it looks so 
bright that we say it is like a sheet of 
gold. You will not see such a fine 
sight long, for men will come with 
scythes and cut it down. We ought 
to be glad when we see the com grow 
ripe, and when we hear that there is 
a good crop of it; as we know that 
from com is made bread — our best 
food. 

I will tell you how com grows. 
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The first thing to be done is to plough 
the field) so that the ground may be 
made fit for the seed, which is then 
sown. In a short time, fi:om each seed 
of com there springs up a small plant, 
and then the field looks like one of 
nice fresh green grass. This grows 
from day to day, till at last what we 
caU an ear of corn forms at the top of 
each stem. These ears are at first quite 
green, but by and by the com turns 
brown, and uien we know it will soon 
be ripe and fit to be cut. When this is 
at length done, men come and take it in 
large carts fix)m the field to the farm, 
and make stacks of it in the yard. 

As soon as the last load has gone, you 
may see poor folks — ^their boys and girls 
witn them — ^rush through the gate, to 
pick up the ears of corn which have 
been left by the men. To glean is hard 
work for theiti, when the hot sun shines 
on their heads; but they are all so 
poor, and they go and glean that they 
may have bread when the frost and snow 
come, and when food is dear and work 
scarce. They will wait for hours at 

c 2 
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the gate of a field, and right glad they 
are when they are told that they may 



go in. 



11. THE OAK. 

Of all the trees that grow in the 
woods, the oak stands first. It grows 
to a great height, and lives to a good 
old age ; and if you have seen an oak 
when it has grown to its full size, you 
will say that it is a grand tree. It 
spreads out its bent boughs far and 
wide, and with its green leaves forms 
a nice shade from the heat of the sun. 
Its roots go down to a great depth in 
•the earth, and there they spread out 
just as the boughs on the top do. These 
roots are to make the tree firm, so that 
the strong wind may not blow it down. 
The wood of the oak is so hard, and 
lasts such a long time, that we use it 
to buUd ships with; and to make 
chests, chairs, stools, and floors of 
rooms. 

I have heard that in one of our woods 
there is now a fine old oak tree, in the 
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trunk of which there is such a large 
and wide crack that a horse and cart 
can pass through it. You may think 
what a big tree it must be. And now 
let me tell you a tale^ There was 
once a king, who had to flee from this 
^ land. Men went to try to catch him 
and bring him back. One day they 
came near him and would have caught 
him, if he had not made haste and got 
up an oak tree, with large boughs and 
lots of leaves on it. It is said that he 
saw these men pass and heard them 
talk as they went by. As soon as they 
were gone, he came down from where 
he was hid and got clear off. To keep 
this in min4, in some parts of our 
land boys wear oak leaves in their 
caps on the last day but two in the 
month of May. 

12. THE OAK AND THE REED. 

An oak grew near a stream, on the 
banks of which a tall, thin reed sprung 
up. One day the oak said to the reed, 
* What a poor, weak thing you seem 
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to be when the weight of a small bird 
makes you shake and bend to the 
gromid, and when you bow your head 
to the faint breeze. You see how I 
lift my head to the sky and brave the 
storm. If you did but grow close to 
me, and not on the damp bank there, I ^ 
could keep you safe from the blast.'* 
' How kind you are/ said the reed, 
* and I thank you ; but, for my part, I 
think I have no more cause to fear a 
strong wind than you have. I bend, 
but 1 do not break. Till now, it is 
true, the wind has not bent your stem 
at all ; but we shall see by and by.* 
As the reed said these words, a strong 
blast from the north ma^e him bow to 
the ground once more. And when the 
wind was still, and he could raise his 
head, the first thing he saw was the 
proud oak torn up by the roots, and 
laid on the ground. 

13. THE MILL. 

Walk with me down the lane as far as 
the hill on which the mill stands. It is 
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not a long waj^, and I am sure, when 
you come back, you will say that you 
nave had a treat. 

Here we are at last ! Look up and 
see how fast the sails go round and 
round. This they are made to do by 
the wind as it blows. But some one 
must first move the top part of the 
mill so as to place the sails that they 
shall catch tiie breeze. 

But the man will let us go in and 
look round and see what there is to be 
seen in a mill. 

We find that when the sails move 
round, they turn two large stones, 
which crush or grind the com. The 
flour is caught in large bags,. or sacka^ 
and in these it is sent to the shops for 
sale, or to be made into bread, cakes, 
buns, and such like things. 

I once saw a large mill on fire in the 
night-time. I was a long way fi-om it 
and yet I could see the blaze mount 
high up into the air. AU at once, the 
four sails fell vdth a great crash, but 
no one was hurt. When the next day 
came, all that was left of the mill were 
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the walls. The com^ had been all 
burnt, as tiie men could not go in to 
try to save it. 

Some mills are made to move by 
means of streams, which we call miU 
dams. If we look at one of these and 
watch the dam, we shall see that it 
turns a wheel round and round, with 
a splash, splash, splash. This wheel is 
made to move the two big stones that 
grind the com in the mill. 

14. THE FAEM. 

We went one fine day through the 
fields to the farm in the dale. When 
we got there, Tom had" just brought 
the cows from the field near the wood, 
and we saw Jane get her pails and go 
out and milk them. When she had 
done this she fed the fowls, which aU 
ran to her, for they knew what she had 
brought them. We saw a hen with 
ten small chicks. How fond she is of 
them all, and what care ehe takes of 
them. One of them had hurt its leg 
and was lame, and I fear it did not 
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^et SO much of the grain as the strong 
ones did. One of the men fed the 
horse that came in from its hard work, 
and then he gave the pigs their food. 

Now let me tell you what else you 
can see at this &.nn. The house is a 
large one, and built of red bricks* In 
the yard are some large stacks of corn 
and hay. There, too, you will see a 
pond, i£ which the ducks and geese 
love to swim. Near the hedge, that 
grows by the side of the road, is a long 
row of tall trees, whose leaves look 
fresh and green. These make a nice 
shade for the cows when Jane milks 
them-a. thing she has to do twice a 
day, 

^ Thereis a large dog, which in the day- 
time is made fast by a chain in a small 
wood house. But at night he runs loose, 
and takes care that no thief gets in to 
rob the farm. The sly fox, too, must 
take care that he is not seen by the dog. 

You must be sure and look at the 
pigs in the sty. You will find there 
an old sow with six young ones. As 
soon as they catch sight of you, the 
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small pigs all ran and hide in their 
house. Butwait awhile, and you will see 
them come one by one and peep to see 
if you are gone. And how they grunt, 
and squeak, and squeal! The noise 
they make is not at all nice. The old 
sow likes to roll in the dirt, or to rub 
her side on one of the posts of the sty. 
That ring was put through her nose by 
the smith, so that she might not root 
up the ground. 

When the men come from their 
work at night, they put all the forks, 
rakes, and tools they have had to use, 
in the bam. On the floor of the bam 
men thrash the com with flails. You 
can stand and watch them at their 
work; and I daresayyou may try your 
hand at this work, if you aak one of 
them to let you do so. 



15. THE TOY-SHOP. 

What a treat it is for boys and girls to 
go and look at the toys in a shop, and 
how much more they like to go, i£ they 
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may choose one or two of the nice 
things which are sold there. 

Tom Brown had been such a good 
boy at school for a whole year, and had 
got on so well, that his aunt bought him 
a horse that would rock to and fro. It 
was so Iprge that he could sit on its back 
and his feet not touch the ground. She 
bought him a nice whip as well ; and as 
her niece Jane was too ill to go with 
them to the shop, she sent her a doll 
with blue eyes and light curls. This 
doll had on a smart pink frock, and a 
hat just made for its small head. Jane 
was glad when she saw what Tom had 
brought her; and she kept the doll on 
her lap till bed time. 

But Tom had seen a top and a kite 
in the shop, both of which he thought 
he should like. So he put by his pence ; 
and when he had got as much as would 
pay for them, off he went in high glee 
once more to the toy-shop and bought 
them. Then, on fine days, when he 
came out of school, he would spin his 
top or go to fly his kite in the large 
fidd. When Jane got well, she went 
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with him, and would sit on the grass 
and nurse her doll ; and Tom told her 
of all the fine things he had seen in the 
toy-shop. I dare say you have seen a 
shop of this kind, and could tell as well 
as I can what things are sold in one. 

16. THE BEES. 

Habk! how that bee hums as it flies 
through the air. Let us watch and see 
where it goes. Oh ! here is the bee's 
house, and what swarms of them go in 
and out of that small door at the side. 
This small house we call the hive, in 
which the bees live and work. They 
go out in the day-time, when the sun 
shines, to get food. Some of this they 
eat at once, but most of it they bring 
home, and store up in the hive. Then 
they will have food when the frost and 
snow come, at which time it will be too 
cold for them to go out. You must get 
some one to teach you the song, which 
tells how hard the bee works all the 
day, when the sun is bright. 

The bee is more than twice as large 
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as the house fly. It has a stinff quite 
as sharp as the fine point of a pin You 
must take care not to tease the bees 
while they are at work or they will fly 
out of their hive and sting you ; and if 
you get your face or your hand stung 
by one of them, you will find that the 
pirt will smart /or a long time. 

One of the bees in the hive is the 
queen ; all the rest, seem to do her will. 
The bees toil hard while the sun shines, 
and I wish all boys and girls were like 
them, and did their work as well. 

17. THE HORSE, 

There are but few lands in which we 
do not meet with the horse; and we 
all know what a fine beast he is, and 
how much use he is to man. He walks, 
trots, or runs fast with us on his back, 
does as we tell him, and goes the way 
we wish. He is so strong, that he 
could throw us off if he chose ; but this 
he does not do. The horse draws carts, 
drays, and gigs for us, and you may 
see him drag the plough in tne field. 
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When he is dead, parts of our boots 
and shoes are made of his skin or 
hide, which men take off. 

I like to watch a horse as he runs past 
me, with his head thrown back, and his 
mane blown out by the wind. We ought 
to be kind to the horse that does so 
much work for us. We must feed him 
well with corn and hay, and give him 
nice fresh straw for his bed. Some 
men whip the horse when they wish 
him to work. But there is no need to 
do this ; he will do all he can for those 
who speak kind words to him, as he 
soon learns to know their voice. A 
horse knows his way home when he 
is out, and can walk there on a dark 
night with no one to lead or guide 
him. 

And now let me tell you a tale of a 
horse, which I hope you will like. In 
a land a long way from ours, a maa 
had a horse that used to eat and sleep 
with him in his tent. The man grew 
so poor, that at last he made up his 
mind to sell his horse, which he and 
his wife and their boys and girls were 
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all SO fond of. He took it to the man 
who was to buy it of him ; but just as 
he held out his hand to take the bag of 

fold, he gave one more fond look at the 
orse, and then said, ' No, no ; I cannot 
part with thee who hast been with me 
so long.' With these words he sprang 
on its back, and was soon out of sight, 
on his way back to his own home. He 
might die of want, but he could not 
bear to sell his fine steed. 



18. FISH. 

Fish live in the great sea ; we find 
them, too, in lakes, ponds, streams, and 
brooks. They swim by means of their 
tail and the fins which you see on their 
sides. They have gills to breathe 
with. Their blood is cold, and not 
warm like ours. Fish are said to 
spawn, that is they lay eggs; and it is 
from these eggs that the young fish 
come. Fish are good for food, and men 
go out in boats on the sea; and use 
nets and lines and hooks to catch them. 
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And when they have caught as much 
as they can, they bring it to shore and 
sell it. 

Two boys, Bill and Jack, went one 
day to fish in the brook that runs by 
the side of the wood. They took with 
them rods, lines, and hooks, as well as 
a small tin can, in which to put what 
fish they might catch. With their 
knives tney dug in a damp spot on the 
bank, and found some small worms to 

Eut on their hooks, or, as we say, to 
ait them with. They had not to wait 
long, as all at once a fish gave a bite 
at the worm Bill had put on his hook. 
Bill knew this when he saw the float go 
down ; he just gave the rod a slight 
jerk and the fish was caught. ^Oh! 
do look h^re. Jack,' said he, ' what a 
fine one I have got ; come and help me. 
Take hold of the rod, while I wind up 
the line ; then I can land him on the 
bank. How hard he tugs, to be sure! 
but it is of no use ; we have him fast 
and we will keep him. There be is ; 
. take the hook out of his mouth, and 
put him in the can.' The two boys 
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caught five or six more, and then went 
home, had them fried, and made a 
good meal of them. 

19. THE MOLE. 

As we went through the field one day, 
we saw a trap with a mole in it. A 
man came up, took it out, and gave it 
to us. It was quite dead, as it had 
been in the trap some days, and had 
had no food to eat. We felt its close, 
soft, smooth fur, and saw that the end 
of its sharp and long snout was like 
bone. We could not see its eyes till 
the man found them for us, and then 
we saw how small they were. The 
man told us that the mole works in the 
dark, and does not need much sight. 
And so it has but small eyes, which are 
kept safe from harm by the for that 
grows round them. 

When we went home, we got a book 
and read in it that the mole can scratch 
up the dirt with its feet, the toes of 
which are hke claws ; and that it can 
bore holes in the ground with its nose 

D 
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We saw in the field some small heaps 
of dirt, which had been cast up by the 
mole. The mole lives in the hole, 
which it makes in the earth. There, 
too, we find its nice warm nest for its 
young, which it tends with great care. 
It lives on worms and grubs ; and thus 
it clears the ground of things that do 
great harm to the crops. 

20. THE COW. 

The cow is not so large as the horse. 
She has four legs, which are thick and 
strong ; her feet, which we call hoofs, are 
like those of the sheep, and look as if 
they were cut in two. On her head, a 
cow has two long horns, and when a 
dog barks at her and runs to bite her, 
she tries to toss him up with them. 
The short hair on the cow is black, red 
or white. 

Look at that cow in the field, where 
she eats the grass, and drinks from the 
pond by the hedge. When she does 
not wish to eat or drink she lies down 
in the shade and chews the cud. As 
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she stands in the sun, you may see her 
lash her sides with her long tail to drive 
off the flies, that bite and tease her. 

It would take a long time to tell you 
how much use the cow is to us. While 
she lives, she gives us nice white milk 
to drink; and when men kill her we 
eat her flesh, which we call beef. Shoes 
are made from her skin ; combs and 
cups from her horns, and glue from her 
hoofs. Be kind to the cow, which is of 
such great use to man, and do not 
throw stones at her, as I have seen some 
boys do. 

A young cow we call a calf. You 
can see a calf in the field where the 
cows are. A girl comes twice a day, 
and brings it some new milk in a pail ; 
and when she calls, it runs to her, for it 
knows her voice and that she has come 
to feed it. It is so tame, that it will stand 
quite still while we stroke and pat it ; 
and it will play and run with us in the 
field. It is too young to eat grass, as it 
has not yet got its teeth. When it has 
got them, it will eat a great deal of grass 
and grow big. 

d2 
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21. THE CAT. 

There the cat lies and sleeps on the 
ruff near the fire. Now lust look and 
see^^hat a nice soft for coat she has 
got to keep her warm. You find that 
a cat is not so large as a dog ; that she 
has a round head ; eyes, with which she 
can see in the dark ; and on each side of 
her mouth are some long hairs. The 
legs of the cat are short, though she can 
run fast with them, as I dare say you 
have seen her do when she has heard 
the bark of a dog. Her feet, which we 
call paws, are so soft that we do not 
hear her step as she walks on the ground. 
In each foot she has some sharp claws, 
which she can push out or draw in as 
she likes ; and if you tease her she will 
soon make you feel what they are like. 
Puss has a long tail, and some boys 
like to pull it ; this they ought not to 
do, as they hurt her. I once saw a bad 
boy do so, but puss gave him a scratch 
and a bite and made his haad bleed. 
Folks use cats to catch mice, which 
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eat and spoil our food, and which gnaw 
through things with their sharp teeth. 
But mice are not all the food puss 
gets ; she has milk, and likes fish and 
meat, which she has been known to 
steal. You ought to watch a cat catch 
a mouse. If she spies one run to its 
hole, you will see her sit near all the 
day, and wait and watch, and watch and 
wait. At last, out pops the mouse; 
the cat makes one spring, and the mouse 
is caught. She plays with it for some 
time, and then kills and eats it. I once 
saw a cat try to catch birds, and this 
is what she did. She came and sat in 
a thick bush, where the birds could not 
see her ; she kept quite still and did not 
move, and the birds flew in and out of 
the bush. All at once, puss sprang at 
one of them, but it was too quick for 
her. 

Eate once had a nice bird in a cage, 
which one .day she left on the floor of 
the room while she went to fetch the bird 
some seed. She did not shut the door, 
and a strange cat came in and soon had 
hold of the poor bird with her claws, 
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which she thrust through the wires of 
the cage. And when the child came 
back with the food, there lay her pet 
bird stiff and cold and dead. She cried 
as if her heart would break, to think 
that her tame bird could sing no more 
to her nor eat out of her hand. 

22. THE CAT AND THE EATS. 

The rats once made up their minds 
not to come near the cat at all, but to 
stay in their holes, when they knew 
that she was near. When she found 
she could not catch them, she hung by 
her two hind feet from a beam, with her 
head down, so that they might think 
she was dead. When they saw her 
thus, they came out of their holes, and 
had a dance round her for joy. But 
this did not go on long ; for all at once 
she sprang down and caught some 
of them. Next day, puss tried a new 
trick. She got some meal, which she 
put on her coat, and then she hid in a 
meal bin. But this time her trick was in 
vain. An old rat, that had known her 
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long, just took a peep out of his hole, 
and cried, ' I know you, you cheat ; you 
think I shall take you for meal ; but if 

fou stay there till you turn to a sack, 
will not come near you ; and I will 
go now and warn all the rest.' 

We cannot trust the man who has 
shown once that he is a rogue. 

23. THE YOUN& MOUSE AND THE 

OLD CAT. 

A TOUNG MOUSE was One day caught 
by an old cat, that for some time had 
been on the look out for him. ' Oh, 
dear me,' cried the mouse, ^do spare 
me, and set me free, I pray you! 
What have I done that you should 
kill me ? A poor thing of my size does 
not eat much : and I am sure you do 
not think that what I take will cause 
those who live in this house to die of 
want. I am so small that two or 
three grains of com make a meal for 
me ; and a nut would make me quite 
fat. You see that now I am but a lean 
mouse; so thin, that you can feel all 
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my bones. If you will but let me go 
now, and wait till I have grown big 
and fat, your young ones may then 
make a good meal of me.' — ' Oh, yes/ 
says the cat, 'I have no doubt that 
you would like to trick me by such a 
tale: but you will gain just as much 
by these fine words, as if you spoke to 
those that are deaf. I, an old cat, and 
let you go till you are big ! No, no, 
my ' friend, I know that one young 
mouse — ^though he is but a lean one — 
that is caught, is worth two old fat 
mice, which are free.' With that, the 
cat gave the mouse one shake, and ate 
him up. 

24. THE CAT AND THE FOX. 

A FOX one day met his friend the cat 
and said to her, ' You think that you 
can do a great deal, but you are not 
so sly as I am. I have ten times ten 
tricks in a sack so that you may be 
sure that when the hounds come they 
will try in vain to catch me. ' As for 
poor me/ said the cat, ' I have but one 
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trick, but I will be bound that when 
the time comes to use it, that one trick 
of mine will be as good as all yours/ 
The fox said he was sure it would not, 
and the cat said it would : when just 
then they heard the blast of a horn and 
up came the hounds in full cry. 

* Search well in your sack, friend," 
cries the cat to the fox, ' for you will 
have need of all your tricks for the next 
hour; as for me, look, this is the one 
trick I spoke of.' As she said these 
words the ran up a high tree, quite out 
of the reach of the hounds. From the 
top of the tree she saw the sly fox run 
first this way and then that, till he had 
tried all his tricks. ' But it was of no 
use ; where he went, the hounds went 
too, and at last they caught him. 

* Ah,' said the cat, ' I see that one 
good trick is worth more than ten 
times ten bad ones.' 

25. THE DOG. 

The dog is one of the best friends that 
man has. He soon learns to love those 
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who are good to him, aad to come to 
them when they call him by his name : 
and has been known to turn round and 
lick the hand that had just struck him. 
Dogs have five toes on their fore feet, 
and but four toes on their hind feet : 
and all the toes have hard claws on 
them. A dog can run fast, and when 
he has done so for some time, you will 
see that his tongue hangs down out of 
his mouth. 

Men use some kinds of dogs to watch 
and guard the house; these we call 
watch-dogs. Those dogs which we 
use to hunt the fox, the hare, and the 
deer we call hounds. These can run 
so fast that a horse has hard work to 
keep up with them in the chase. 

There is one kind of dog that takes 
care of the sheep, and helps the man 
to bring them to one place. It is said 
that this dog knows all the sheep of 
the flock that he has to guard from 
harm. 

There are some high hills a long way 
from here, on which the snow does not 
melt all the year round; and men who 
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go there, at times lose their way in the 
snow. They would soon die of cold 
and want of food, if it were not for some 
dogs that have been taught to go out 
and seek for them. Food is tied round 
the necks of the dogs, and thus they 
may save the lives of tiiose they find. I 
dare say you have seen a poor blind man 
led through the streets of the town by 
a dog with a string round his neck, 
which string the man held in his hand. 
There was one of these that would not 
touch the food kind folks threw down 
to him, till the man had first had some. 
There is a song that tells us of 
* Poor Dog Tray,' which all boys and 
girls should learn by heart. 

26. TALE OF A DOG. 

One cold day, when the snow was 
deep on the ground, we found a dog 
on our door step. He was so thin, 
that we could see the bones show 
through his skin ; and we felt * sure 
that he had had no food for some time 
past. We took him in, put him on 
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the rug in front of the fire, and fed 
him with warm bread and mUk, and a 
few bits of meat. We kept him, and 
with good food to eat, he soon got well 
and strong. 

He grew to be a large dog, and had 
bright brown eyes, and long ears. In 
a few days he knew us all well, and 
when we went near him, he would 
look us in the &ce and wag his tail, to 
show that he was glad to see us. He 
would go and run and play with us in 
the fields ; and if we told him would 
jump into the pond and fetch us a bit 
of stick that we had thrown in. 

In the night-time he slept at the 
foot of the stairs and took care of the 
house. Now one night when all of us 
were in bed, some bad men got in 
when it was dark, and tried to rob the 
house. But our dog caught one of 
them by the leg, and held him fast, till 
some one came and took him off to 
jail, where he had to stay a long time. 
You may think how glad we all were 
that we had been kmd to the dog, 
when we first found him. 
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At last he grew so old that he could 
not walk or run fast; and one dull 
day he died. We dug a deep hole in 
our field, laid him in it, and set up a 
large stone there to mark his grave. 

27. THE FOX 

The sly fox lives in a hole in a thick 
wood. He does not come out to seek 
his food by day, but at night, when he 
thinks that no one will spy him ; and 
he can see well in the dark, for his 
eyes are Hke those of the cat. When 
it grows dusk, then off he sets to the 
farm, where he tries to get a hen or a 
duck, or a fine fat goose. If he can 
get one, he eats it up, or else he takes 
it home to his young ones, that they 
may have a feast. 

When we wish to hunt and catch 
him, one man goes at night when the 
fox is out and puts a long thick stick, 
with a sharp point to it, in the hole in 
which he lives, so that when he comes 
back, he cannot get in. Then he hides 
in the wood, and thinks that he is safe ; 
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but all at once he hears a loud yelp 
aiid a bark from the dogs. TheyC^ 
got scent of him, and he knows what 
the sound means — that out he must 
come and run for his life. But the 
men in red coats soon see him; then 
they and the dogs set off at full speed 
and hunt him till the dogs have caught 
him. His tail or brush is cut off and 
kept by one of the men. 

28. THE FOX AND THE STORK. 

The fox once thought that he would 
play a trick on the stork (which is a 
bird with a long bill). So one day 
when they met, he said to her, ' I shall 
be glad if you will come and dine with 
me to-day.' The stork said she should 
be glad to do so, and off they went to 
the home of the fox. When they got 
there, the sly fox brought out a large 
broad dish full of thin soup. The 
stork with her long bill could but 
taste a few drops of it, as the dish was 
not deep ; but as for the fox, he could 
lap it up like a dog, and soon took his 
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fill of the soup. The stork saw 
through the trick, but found no fault 
with the meal at the thne. When she 
left, she said to her host, ' I thank you 
much for your good cheer; now it is 
your turn to come one day next week 
and dine with me.' The fox came; 
but you may guess what a queer look 
there was on his face, when the stork 
brought out a jug with a long thin 
neck. This jug was full of small bits of 
hot meat, which gave out a nice smell. 
She thrust in her long bill, and ate; 
but the fox could not get in so much 
as the end of his nose, and so could 
taste none of the meat. All he did 
was from time to time to sniff round 
the top and lick the side of the jug. 
As he went off, the stork said to him, 
* I hope, my friend, that you like what 
you have had at my house as much 
as I did what I got at yours.' He 
slunk off with his tail hung down, and 
did not say a word. 
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29. THE FOX AND THE CROW. 

A CBOW one day stole a nice piece of 
cheese, and at once flew off with it to 
the top branch of a high tree. A fox 
that came by that way, saw her, and 
thought he snould like the cheese if he 
could but make the crow drop it. So 
he calls out, ' How are you, my friend ; 
some folks told me your coat was black ; 
how could they say so, when, did they 
but use their eyes, they would see, as 
I do, that you are as white as snow. 
And what a fine shape you have got! 
With such fine plumes, and so nice a 
shape, I am sure your voice must be a 
sweet one. In short, I should think 
there is no bird that could sing so well 
as you can. Do let me hear you, 
pray, that I may tell my friends.' 
The crow thought all that the fox had 
said was true, and at once made up her 
mind to sing to him. But at the first 
note, down to the ground went the 
cheese which the fox took up and ate ; 
and then he had a good laugh at the 
poor crow. 
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30. THE FOX AND THE GRAPES. 

Once on a time, a fox came where there 
grew a tall viiie, on the top branch of 
which hung some fine ripe grapes. 
The sight of these made him lick his 
lips, and he said, ' What nice grapes ! 
how glad I should be to taste them ! 
and I will do so too! ' With that he gave 
a jump to reach them, but fell back on 
the ground. He did not yet give up, 
as he had so great a wish to have some. 
Nine or ten times he tried in vain to 
get at them. At last, when he saw 
that all his leaps were of no use, he said, 
as he went oflT, ' Why, what a fool I am 
to spend my time in this way ; I see now 
that the grapes are green and sour, and 
not fit to eat ; I would not have them 
if I could get them.' 

31. THE COCK AND HEN- 

What a fine bird the cock is ! and how 
proud he looks, with the red comb on 
Ids head, as he struts through the yard, 

E 
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or stands on the gate and crows in such 
a loud voice. As soon as dawn comes, 
he wakes us from our sleep, when he 
ffives a crow, as much as to say, ' It is 
time for boys and girls to get oat of 
bed.' When the maid at the £Eknu 
hears his shrill voice, she must rise 
and go to milk the cows. 

The cock has a sharp bill; his legs 
are thick and strong; and on his feet 
he has sharp spurs, with which he fights 
those who try to hurt him. Have you 
not seen how kind he is to the hens? 
He wiU march on in fix)nt of them, and 
scratch up the earth, that they may pick 
up bits of food. 

The hen is not so large as the cock, 
and does not crow like him. But when 
she has ]aid an egg in her nest, she says 
cluck, cluck. She sits on her eggs for 
some weeks, and keeps them warm, and 
at last out come the chicks. 

Cocks and hens feed on seeds, which 
the maid throws to them; and they eat 
worms and grubs and all sorts of bits 
of food that they find when they scratch 
up the earth. 
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32. THE COCK AND THE FOX. 

An old cock, that sat on the branch 
of a high tree, gave such a loud crow 
that he was heard by a fox. ' My dear 
friend,' cries the fox, when he had come 
up, * what a long time it is since I saw 
you last; but I am glad I have found 
you, as I have such news for you ! Do 
you know that all the beasts are now at 
peace ; and there is to be no more war. 
Come down, then, from your perch, that 
I may kiss you. But pray be quick, as I 
have far to go to-day, and I shall be glad 
if I can be of use to you.' — * Oh ! ' said 
the cock, * what joy this news gives me ; 
and I am more glad to hear it from you, 
I see two large hounds which run this 
way as fast as they can come ; no doubt, 
they bring me the news of this peace 
you speak of. Wait a while, and I 
will be down with you by the time they 
come up.' — * Hounos, did you say? ' cries 
the fox, * then I must be off at once, as 
they may not have heard of the peace.' 

s 2 
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He was soon out of sight. * Ah ! ' 
thought the cock, ' then this was but a 
trick of his to make a meal of me.' 



33. THE WOLF. 

You have no doubt heard of the wolf, 
though you may not have seen one. 
At one time it was found in our land, 
but now there is not one of them left. 

The wolf lives in the thick, still 
woods. It is fierce and strong, and 
lives on flesh. It is said that wolves will 
hunt in large packs, when they are in 
want of food ; and then woe to the poor 
beast that they catch ! The wolf is as 
large as a big dog, and has a long 
head, with eyes like fire, and ears that 
stand straight up from its head. I wiU 
teil you a tale of the wolf. A man 
went out one night to skate on the ice. 
He had gone a long way up the stream, 
which ran through a wood, when he 
thought it was time to turn back. It 
was a fine night ; the bright moon was 
in the sky, and shone through the trees 
on to the ice. AU at once he heard a 
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crash near him, and two large grey 
wolves sprang out of the wood, fife 
knew how to use his skates well, and off 
he went as fast as he could go. The 
wolves tried hard to catch him; and 
he had to turn and twist so that they 
could not get hold of him. If they had 
done so, no one would have seen him 
more. At last he got near a friend's 
house, and heard the dogs bark. The 
wolves heard them too, and off they 
ran back to the wood from where they 
had come. 

34. THE WOLF AND THE LAMB. 

One day a wolf and a lamb came at 
the same time to quench their thirst in 
a clear stream. The wolf stood to 
drink where the ground was high, 
while the lamb stood some yards off 
down the stream. As the wolf had 
made no meal that day, he thought if 
he could but fall out with the lamb, he 
would eat him up, and so get a good 
feast. So he went up in a great rage 
to the lamb and said to him, ^ What 
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makes you so bold as to stir up the mud 
in the stream, and so spoil ray drink ? '— 
* Sir/ says the lamb, ' that 1 cannot do; 
for, see, the stream runs down this way 
from vou to me and not from me to you.' 
— ' Well then,' said the wolf, ' I heard 
that you spoke ill of me a year since.' — 
*How could I do so?' says the lamb, 'for 
at that time I was not born ; I am not 
yet three months old.' — * Oh ! ' said the 
wolf, ' then if it was not you, it must 
have been your sire; and now I think, 
I am sure it was he, and I will make 
you pay for it.' With these words, he 
sprung on the lamb, and took him in 
his mouth straight to his den in the 
wood, where he ate him up. 

35. THE SHEEP. 

The sheep is of great use to us. From 
its back is got the wool of which our 
warm clothes are made ; and you know 
that we kill it and use its flesh as food. 
Sheep are fed in the fields, where they 
eat the nice grass and grow fat. Once 
a year men drive them to a brook, 
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plunge them in, and wash them ; and 
great fun it is to see this done. In 
this way, the wool on their backs is 
made quite clean and white ; and when 
dry, it is all cut off with a pair of 
large shears. The wool is sold, and 
when a great deal has been done to it, 
men weave it into cloth and warm stuffs, 
from which clothes are made. In a land 
a long way from ours, there is a kind of 
sheep, with a tail so fat that a small 
cart is made for it to rest on, while the 
sheep draws it. Just think what a 
strange sight it must be to see a cart 
drawn by a sheep, with its own tail for 
the load ! Some birds use the wool of 
the sheep to line their nests and so 
make them soft and warm for their 
young ones. In spring time you may 
see crows perch on the backs of sheep 
as they feed, and with their beaks pull 
and tug at the wool till they get some 
out, and then off they fly with it. In 
the spring time, too, we see the young 
lambs, that are sp full of f|Lm and play. 
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